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ATIVE BEAUTY indeed is 19-year-old Marina Assu of .~ 


Vancouver. Marina, 


“Miss Steveston, 


— See Story Page 3 


—Courtesy Vancouver Province 


” who won over 25 


teveston, British Columbia, winner of the Miss Totem 
rincess title in a province-wide contest which wound up 
arch 3 with her selectjon: The contest was held in con- 
nction with a two-day Buckskin Gloves Tournament in 


other attractive Indian lassies, will compete for the Miss 
PNE title at the Pacific National Exhibition this summer. 
“Miss Natjve Voice,” Alert Bay, was second. The girls were 
all lovely. (Story on Page 3). 








Eddie Campbell Again B.C. Buckskin Boy 


Young Eddie Campbell was 
Amed Buckskin Boy for the sec- 
d consecutive year at the annual 
ckskin Gloves Tournament 
hich wound up March 3 at Exhi- 
tion Gardens in Vancouver. 

When the pride of Alex Strain’s 
Dtem A.C. in North Vancouver 
pPcisioned game John Pennier in 
e€ rugged 132-pound final 16-year- 
d Eddie’s list of honors read: 
ice Buckskin Boy, five times a 
ckskin Gloves champ, four times 
Silver Gloves champ, and once 


a Junior Golden Boy. 

Winner of the “most scientific 
boxer” title was David Jacobs, who 
was also crowned 147-pound cham- 
pion, after knocking out Vernon’s 
Lloyd Wilson in the final. 

-lrotem A.C., as usual, won most 
of the titles again Saturday. Ernie 
Campbell TKO’d Henry Charles of 
Kamloops in the 100-pound final. 
Larry Point won the 112-pound 
final from brother Gerry Point. 
Les Nahanee edged Junior Bull in 
the 119-pound final. Steve Thomas 


won the 125-pound climax in a 
slugging duel with Frank Nahanee. 

The run of Totem successes con- 
tinued as Sandy Bull topped Paul 
Baker in a wild-swinging battle. 
Cedric Billy narrowly decisioned 
Russ Williams of Chilliwack for 


-the 165-pound championship. 


There were breaks in the run. 
Clarence Ned of St. Mary’s, Mis- 
sion, won a split decision and the 
106-pound title from Edgar New- 
man of Totem. And St. Mary’s won 
again when Bobby Campbell 


TKO’d Danny Josephs of Kam- 
loops in the 139-pound final. Bobby 
later won the B.C. Golden Gloves 
in his division. And in the final 
bout George James of Chilliwack 
had too many guns for Ernie La- 
croix of Vernon in the 178-pound 
finale. 

Final champignship of the night 
was charming, 19-year-old Marina 
Assu, who as “Miss Steveston” won 
the Totem Princess crown, a gold 
watch and assorted floral tributes. 
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He Lived With ; 





By CHA-LA-NUNG 





The Shadows of His People 


He said this and we were quiet. 
You do not say ‘no’ to a man who 
is of good words and speaks with 
the heart of our fathers. We 
listened. 


Through the summer we looked 
down at the white soldiers. They 
became more and more. His 
wagons crossed our trails. Our 
war camp was filled with angry 
braves. The look of the white man 
upon our buffalo and deer was bad. 
He killed what was before him. 
The braves came to me and turned 
from Man Afraid of His Horse and 
Red Cloud. 


My hands were down to them. 
The word of the council was with 
me. Peace. I went with this to 
Man Afraid of His Horse and Red 
Cloud. They wept for the war the 
braves would make. I said I was 
with them and would end this 
waiting. War would come, it 
should be now. 


For all my talk little was given. 
They broke up into parties for 
raiding. When soldiers of one 
hand would go from the fort, 
braves of one hand could go after 
them. It was a slow game that 
even the Sha-hi-yena did not want. 
Rather they would have peace 
than war they could not make 
against the white man. 


Dull Knife rode into the camp 
of the white soldiers asking for a 
big talk. Many were the Sha-hi- 
yena chiefs with him. As they sat 
upon the ground before the fire 
of the White Eagle a Sha-hi-yena 
came to our war camp. ‘ 


There was no peace in his heart. 
He cried out his sorrow to us. 
The white soldiers had gone upon 
his wife. When they had taken 
their blankets away she was dead. 
His little girl was dying. The 
paint of a maiden was not yet upon 
her face. But her body had been 
taken and her blood left to run 
from her torn flesh. 

The Sha-hi-yena said we were his 
brothers. It was for us to give 
good eyes to Dull Knife and Dark 
Horse that they come to see the 
peace the white man would give 
us. 


I became of the Sha-hi-yena’s 
voice and stood with him. We must 
not remain blind to the way of the 
white man. We should see before 
only the blood of our people is 
left before us. Words should be 
ended. I said this and Man Afraid 
of His Horse and Red Cloud éame 
tc shame me. 


The back of my council would 
come to me for this. I would be- 
come as the father of my blood 
and nothing would be left. My 
tipi would be taken from the centre 
of the village. Rather I would 
walk in the back and help them 
now than have their praise and 
watch them die. 

With the night I went with the 
Sha-hi-yena to the fort of the 
White Eagle. We sat with Dull 
Knife and Dark Horse and the 
others of the great chiefs. The 
White Eagle was there. The blue 
coat of the white man was bad 
upon him. His heart was good and 
his voice was of Man Afraid of His 
Horse and Red Cloud. Peace again 
we heard. But the peace of his 
own people he knew. His word of 
peace was that we ghould go upon 
reservations, Sage was put into 
the fire for the bad smell of this. 

Dull Knife cried and asked if 
this was to be for our people. If 
we were to starve and die as the 





history books say.” 


his people’s sorrow. 





Story Will End With 


Appearance in ‘Voice’ 


MA: readers have written in asking if “He Lived 
With the Shadow of His People,” the story of Crazy 
Horse, would be printed in book form, so I wrote to Cha- 
la-nung, certain that his answer would be “No.” 


The letter that I received moved me deeply. He said 
in part: “J am sorry, but I cannot permit you or anyone 
else to reprint the story. It must be ended in The Native 
Voice. The story of Crazy Horse was not intended for all 
the public to read. It was given to you for my people, 
the Indians. It was meant to help them; to give them the 
ld see their fathers as they 
actually were, and not the savages and pagans the 
Cha-la-nung went on to say, “I 
would never accept money from my people nor from the 
things of my people. I will give my people a helping hand 
whenever I can. To reprint this story would not be a 
helping hand. Understand, dear friend, why this story 
cannot be reprinted, why it is never to be used for per- 
sonal gain, not ours, not anyone’s.” 


So my friends, when this story is finished that will 
be the end forever—the true story has been told—not 
from the twisted lying lips of the white man but from 
the lips of a tortured soul who lived in the shadow of 


eyes with which they cou 


MAIsiIE HurLey, Publisher. 








white man took the best of our 
land. 

“There can be peace,” he said. 
“Our minds are as the great 
rivers of the Spring. A mountain 
is between us. It does not melt 
to the ground that 
meet. My people climb to the top 
but the white man does not come 
to meet us.” Dull Knife spoke a 
last word for peace. “Let us live. 
.. . Keep your people from here.” 


HE Sha-hi-yena who had 

come into our war camp 
with his sorrow rose against 
this. 

“Cha-la, cha-la.” He wept. He 
asked for the chiefs of our fathers 
who did not bring shame upon 
their people. He said our knees 
touched the ground and the tops 
of our heads were for all to see. 
How great the sadness was in him. 
The heavy shadow we brought was 
more than the squaw and little 
girl he had lost. For us and for 
all his people he wept. He took 
up his knife and sank the blade 
into his heart. He was still in his 
sadness. It was over for him. 

“Cha-la, cha-la.” I took up his 
last words and wept for him. I 
turned to Dull Knife and Dark 
Horse and said shame. 

They went to the dead Sha-hi- 


yena and brought him up into their 


arms. There was no squaw to wail 
for him. 

I returned to the war camp to 
meet the sad face of my council. 
Great was the sadness this night. 
A messenger had come from our 
village. My squaw of the golden 
hair was sick. My council forgot 
the bad words I had said. They 
did not speak them. With me they 
rode when it was said by them I 
should return to our village. They 
would not have me ride with my 


the rivers - 


gloom. The good face of Man 
Afraid of His Horse and Red Cloud 
was for me. A prayer was in the 
hearts of the braves. 
and could sing for this happiness 
they brought to me. 


ONG before we reached 
our village, my heart died. 


I knew the squaw of my heart 
was dead. The council heard it 
with me. The wail of death was 
in the air. The old man of the 
council chanted. He told of the 
woman who would wait for me 
when my eyes closed. The spirit 
on the white horse would bring us 
together. I cried in my sorrow 
and the old man brought me from 
my pony.into his arms. He gave 
me his shoulder and his tears. He 
walked with me into our village 
. . . leading the young. 

The tipi of the old squaw had 
been struck down. She stood be- 
fore my tipi. Gentle Cloud was 
at her side. She held out an offer- 
ing to me that I did not under- 
stand. It was a length of golden 
hair. I took it and brought it to 
my heart. The squaws wept for 
me. Gentle Cloud took me into 
our tipi. Laughing Dog rose up to 


I heard it - 


meet me He held my hand to his 
heart; he gave me his shoulder, 
Next to him we, David, my white 
brother. 

“What has come for me? Whi: 
has come for me?” 

They were quiet with their sac 
ness for me. The wailing in th 
village they did not bring into th 
tipi. Gentle Cloud took the leng 
of goldén hair and braided it in 
my forelocks. 


HEN David told me what 
- had happened. He was : 


white man and the word of the 
dead could be with him. A bad 
fever had come upon the squaw o 
my heart and the medicine of m 
people had not made her well. 

He had taken her to the gras 
lodge fort of the white man an 
asked to see his doctor. The gate 
had been closed to them. The wor 
of a white soldier with yellow hai 
had been left long: ago at the fo 
that the woman who had a goo 
voice for the Indian who had kille¢ 
two soldiers was to be turned aws 
if she came to her people. 

For that, the squaw of my hes 
was dead. The ‘man with the ye 
low hair had killed her. My pe 
ple knew it. They had given me 
the hair of my squaw that I wou 
remember. They would remem 
ber with me. One of our peop 
had been hurt and for that yello 
hair must die. 

I looked to David’s heart an 
he showed it to me. He went fro 
the tipi, showing himself to 
our people, and walked to th 
blind woman. She would becom 
his squaw, he said it for all of 
There was no blood of the whi 
man left in him. He ended it. 

A song of joy came to our vil 
lage that night. A son was brougl 
to Gentle Cloud. I could not smi 
for the heart in me was gone. M 
only dream was in the past. M 
eyes became empty. The squav 
brought me to sit with Gen 
Cloud and showed me her so 
She found the sadness in me th 
would never end and gave me 3 
the good of her heart. She touche 
me with her kindness and took th 
tears from me. She parted fro 
her own happiness to sit with m 

My war council came that col 
ing to return me to our war cam) 
David rode with them. His cloth¢ 
of the white man were gone, 1 
beard had been taken away. T! 
color of his hair he did not chang 
but he had braided the forelock 
for war. 

He rode with us and my peop 
were glad. He was our brothe 


(Continued Next Issue.) 
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Box 340 


“FISHERMEN!” . . . In UNITY there is STRENGTH! 


FISH AND BUY CQ-QPERATIVELY 
READY TO SER 


PRINCE RUPERT FISHERMEN’‘S 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


YOU 


Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Producers of . 
Hy-Wave Brand—Fresh, Frozen and Smoked Fish 


Packers of Challenger Brand Canned Sea Foods ; 
jaunt Mn cn 
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THOUSANDS WON'T FILE RETURNS 





NO TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 





Natives Hail Income Tax Ruling 


Dismissal of a charge against 
a British Columbia Indian for 
not filing an inéome tax re- 


turn “, > . will lead to thou- 
sands of B.C. Indians not filing 
returns this year,” according 





Indian Beauty Contest 


Shows Great Interest 


By HATTIE FERGUSON 
To say that the Indian Beauty Contest thrilled me was 
putting it mildly. I thought to myself: At last the gals get a 
break! Another trail was being blazed toward the rocky task 
of integration! Another notch was being marked in the tilt of 
he head of the Indian in regaining his pride! 


I had the pleasure of meeting 
he winner, Miss Marina Assu at 
2 luncheon at Purdy’s Cafe, spon- 
sored by the Coqualeetza Fellow- 
hip March 3rd, and sat next to 
his very attractive girl of 19 years. 
I was greatly impressed with her 
bxpressed pride and loyalty to her 
bwn people so I was quite pleased 
hat she won the contest and will 
ure be rooting for her at the PNE 
Beauty Contest of 1956. 

But as my contemporary friend 
llen Neel said, the other girls 
aking part in the contest deserve 
ust as big a bouquet of thanks. 
The Coqualeetza Fellowship 
ncheon for the beauty contest- 
nts was quite an interesting affair. 
Benior members attending were 
ice-president Mrs. Mabel Stanley; 
inancial Secrgtary, Miss Ella 
ladstone; immediate past presi- 


ent, your truly; Mrs. R. C. Scott;. 


ur secretary, Miss Jean Assu was 
beauty contestant. 

Visitors: were Mrs. Maisie Hur- 
py, Publisher of The Native 
foice; Miss Stasia Evasuk of the 
/ancouver Sun and Mrs. Tina Cole 
om North Vancouver. 

Mrs. Stanley’s greeting to the 
irls was very inspiring. It proved 
p me that we have some pretty 
ood women speakers among the 
Natives. Mrs. Hurley’s message 
at qualitative leadership is in- 
erent in all women, white or In- 
lan, if given the chance, was a 
ood pep talk for the girls who are 
n the threshold of making up 
eir minds what part they will 
lay, individually in community 
e. 

I also took a trip to Sardis, B.C., 
arch 6th, to see the opening of 
1e new wing ‘at Coqualeetza In- 
lan Hospital. Rev. G. H. Raley 
nducted the Invocation. The 
Onorable Paul Martin, Minister 
f National Health and Welfare, 
nveiled the cornerstone. The 
ighlight of the event to me was 
Wsiting the patients after the un- 
eiling ceremony. We were all 
ative in our group, Mrs. Ellen 
eel, Indian totem carver; Native 
rotherhood president, Bob Clif- 
pn; Native Brotherhood member, 
uy Williams, also an ex-Coqual- 
etza student; Mrs. Maisie Hurley 
d myself, and we were conduct- 
f on the hospital tour by another 
ative, Miss Ella Moon, Assistant 
Ccupational Therapist. 

I could not miss the expression 
f delight on the faces of the pa- 
ents when they saw us Indians, 
hterested enough to visit them, 
Tangers, friends and all. 

We all agreed later that we who 
articipate in community groups 





should make a strong effort to 
make periodic visits to the hospi- 
tals. The Indian patient appreci- 
ates a white visitor but when his 
own fellow Indian breaks down 
and visits him, his morale really 
gets a boost. 

I do not think we appreciate Mrs. 
Beatrice Fair’s work as Occupa- 
tional Therapist at Coqualeetza In- 
dian Hospital, enough to do her 
justice. She had a wonderful dis- 
Play of handicrafts, both Indian 
and occidental, made by the Native 
patients under her supervision. 

All told it was a very interesting 
and busy week. 


to President Robert Clifton of 
the Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. 

He said that dismissal of the 


charge against Francis Point “cre- 
ates a very embarrassing position 


_for Ottawa.” 


The situation arose in magis- 
trates’ court, Brighouse, on Lulu 
Island near Vancouver. 


Magistrate Robert Palmer, on 
March 9, dismissed a charge 
against Frances Point, a fisherman 
living on the Musqueam Reserve, 
adjoining the City of Vancouver. 


Point was hailed before the court 
because he did not file a 1954 in- 
come tax return. 

Arguing the case for Point, Andy 
Paull, of the North American In- 
dian Brotherhood, said that In- 
dians on the reserves were consid- 
ered wards of the Crown and were, 
therefore not subject to taxation. 

“No taxation without representa- 
tion,” was the plea put forward by 
Paull. 

Magistrate Palmer said lower 
courts had “no guidance” in such 
a case. 

“The defendant proved he lived 
on the reserve and therefore had 
none of the rights of an enfranchis- 
ed Indian. Some precedent should 
be established by the supreme 
court in cases like these,” said 
Magistrate ‘Palmer. 

The magistrate said he had no 


guidance on the point and dismis- 
sed the charge. 

In Ottawa, however, tax men 
claim Section 68 of the Indian Act 
lists tax exemptions granted to In- 
dians. 

It lists land taxes on Indian re- 
servations and taxes on personal 
property of an Indian or band lo- 
cated on a reservation. ‘ 

It doesn’t mention personal pro- 
perty or earnings off a reservation. 
The legal men say this means an 
Indian pays tax on what he earns 
off the reserve—as a fisherman for 
example—and doesn’t pay tax for 
anything he earns on the reserve. 

On the question of filing a re- 
turn, there’s nothing about this in 
the Indian Act. Similarly there’s 
nothing about Indians’ rights in the 
Income Tax Act. 

Ottawa officials say, therefore, 
there’s no reason why an Indian 
shouldn’t file a return just the 
same as anyone else. 

“Our braves aren’t asleep,” said 
Guy Williams, member of the bro- 
therhood legislative committee. 
“We'll ambush these tax men if 
necessary by going into the Ex- 
chequer court. The Supreme Court 
isn’t the place to handle this ‘mat- 
ter. 

“We.know the laws of the coun- 
try say everyone must file income 
tax returns but | ask ‘How?’” he 
said. “We are wards of the gov- 
ernment and you can’t force us to 
pay income tax.” 











Canadian Girls In Training 
Learn About Native Indians 


By STASIA EVASUK 


An 8 by 10 room full of ancient 
Indian relics owned by Mrs. Maisie 
Hurley has given a group of teen- 
agers an insight into the Indian 
way of life. 

Photographs as old as 1865, de- 
picting life on the prairies and in 
B.C., a medicine man’s. stick which 
nobody can touch, ceremonial 
robes and masks of famous Indians 
and a medicine man’s headdress 
made out of grizzly bear claws 
were but a few of the relics viewed 
by Tig-C CGIT group of Vancou- 
ver Heights United Church. 

CGIT THEME - 

The visit was made in conjunc- 
tion with the study of native In- 
dians. This is the theme under- 
taken this year by the CGIT of 
the United Church of Canada, num- 
bering 35,000 strong. 

The purpose of the curriculum 
is the development of brotherly at- 
titudes and conduct toward the 
first Canadians. 

Mrs. J. R. Bell, one of the 3,000 
leaders in Canada helping CGIT 
girls in their various activities, felt 
much headway had been made 
along the 1956 study by president 
Carole Simpson and her group. 

“Mrs. Hurley enraptured them 
with firsthand stories of Indian life 
in B.C. and demonstrated Indian 
arts and crafts, she said. “Her aims 
and those of the CGIT correspond 
in an effort to spread understand- 
ing in our native Indians.” 
INDIAN HEADS 

‘Possessed with a talent for cap- 
turing likenesses of faces and 
hands, Mrs. Hurley also has fam- 


ous Indian heads done in colored 
crayon work by her own hand. 
Long interested in the welfare of 
native Canadians, Mrs. Hurley 
holds an honorary life member- 
ship in the Native Brotherhood of 
B.C., given her in 1944. : 


FRANCIS 


At that time she held the dis- 
tinction of being the only white 
woman to belong to an all male 
Indian organization. Preceding this, 
she was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Native Sisterhood, an 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Wardship Termination 
Can Mean Extermination 


wae the U.S. Government decided in bringing to an end 
the wardship of the Indian, it may in the same gesture, 
condemn to a slow death many of the older Indians, who have 
in the past, staked their lives on what little help the Indian 
Bureau was required to give them. 

This is not only the gravest injustice that could have be- 
fallen these people, but is contrary to all treaties ever signed 
between the government and the Indians. 

In using the term ‘Older Indians,’ I would like to make 
myself clear. I would say these folks fell in the age class of from 
45 years or older. - 

There are many of the-children who were no doubt direct 
descendants of the signers of some of these treaties. Some, of 
course, were too young to remember much about what took 
place, but their word of mouth history has been told from one 
generation to another, so that all might know what took place. 

It was the job of these old-timers to keep fresh in the minds 
of these youngsters the history of their race, and it is these older 
people that the Termination Bill is hitting hardest. 

They, it seems, were the forgotten ones, because when the 
Indian wars had ceased, the Government herded them on to 
Reservations, and forget all about them. Even the treaties that 
were made were forgotten. 

These folks, many of them children, are living today, were 
without medical help, very little education, and the very -barest 
of necessities to keep alive. The land allotted them was the 
poorest, and their standard of living was so low, that many of 
them died. ; 

I guess it never entered the government’s mind that one 
day these people might ask for citizenship, and be completely 
lost, to find out that through ignorance and neglect they could 
not find themselves in our modern society. 

Why has this Termination Bill suddenly become an issue? 

Does the white man still fear the Indian may come into his 
own again? Is he afraid that truth will out? That the things 
he thought dead and buried, might come back to haunt him? 

Maybe this is just another way of removing obligations, an® 
art at which the white man is very efficient, or maybe it is a 
good way to back out of an embarrassing situation which has 
been going on for quite some time. 

That is why I ask you, is this Termination, or Extermina- 
tion? It all depends on whose foot the shoe pinches, but to the 
Red man it’s just another bad pair of moccasins, and believe 
me, it pinches plenty. 























I have spoken, 
KA-RON-TO-WAH-MEN. 





Tom-Toms of Past Awaken 


The ancient tom-toms of the Americas are awaken- 
ing from the past to sound a call to unite to the Natives 
of the Americas to defend their aboriginal rights and 
their race before they fade away and disintegrate into 
the shadows of the past. ED. NAHANEE. 











Red Cross Services 
Are Vital to Canada 


Hoe” much do you know about The Canadian Red Cross Society? D 
you know it was founded in 1896, incorporated in 1909, and toda 
there are more than 1,500,000 members of The Canadian Red Cross So 
ciety in more than 1,300 branches, and that more than 1,128,498 Canadizs 
boys and girls are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. Branches 
located in schools from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 

Do you know as a member 'of the worldwide organization of men 
the Canadian Red Cross Society works for the improvement of health 
the prevention of disease and the relief of human suffering througho 
the world? Many thousands of Canadians volunteer their services 
assist others in need and form an ever-ready nucleus of capable an 
willing workers in every community for times of emergency.. 

Do you know that whenever disaster strikes without warning, th 
Red Cross is quick to respond with emergency food, shelter, medic 
care, and other kinds of help when floods, fires, epidemics, etc., occ 
anywhere in Canada or in any part of the world? 

Do you know the Red Cross free National Blood Transfusion Servi 
is operating in nine provinces? The service aims at providing bloo 
and blood products for life-giving transfusions, free of charge, in al 
Canadian hospitals. 1t undertakes, too, to supply blood and blood pr 
ducts for the use of Canada’s armed forces at home nd abrod. At th 
request of the Deprtment of National Health and Welfare the Canadia 
Red Cross Society is collecting humn blood for the manufacture 1 
blood products such as serum albumin, gamma globulin and fibrinoger 

Do you know there are Outpost Hospitals and Nursing Stations i 
over 70 frontier communities? They look after the health of Canada 
pioneer settlers, the Natives of the hinterland also benefit from thes 
Health Centres. 

Do you know Veterans’ Services offer lodges, libraries, films, art 
and crafts instruction, visitors, transportation, comforts, etc., to Canada 
hospitalized war veterans? 

Do you know other Red Cross Services include assistance to le 
fortunate people overseas? Treatment for crippled children in Canad 
Mobile Medical and Dental Clinics; instruction in First Aid; Swimmin 
and Water Safety; Home Nursing; Women’s Work groups; Enqui 
Bureau; Visiting Homemakers; Sick Room Loan Service; Highway Fi 
Aid Posts. 

The national objective is $5,810,723. This figure is the absolute mi 
imum that must be raised to keep the Red Cross strong and ready 
every emergency. ... So please give with a generous hand, it is yor 
duty to help insure the program for 1956. 


Don’t Accept Cash ‘B ribe 


) we THE February issue I have just read the article captioned “Indi 
Theaten to Seek Seats in UN if Ignored.” 

‘Personally, I think those Indians should be encouraged to demat 
seats as a Sovereign Nation. That is the most sensible and logical solutia 
to a very dismal and unwholesome series of’ crimes against the Natit 
peoples. 

I think it would be very wrong and in violation of a principle ( 
they would sell out for even 100 million dollars. It looks to me as 
they had a good case and they should get some publicity in other pa 
of the globe to arouse help. 

Some months back there was a very important conference on t 
island of Java at which about % of the earth’s population was rep 
sented. These were the dark skinned people of the world and they the 
resolved that they would not be pushed around by greedy white businé¢ 
interests any longer. 

A friend of mine went from Los Angeles. Being a Negro with a ct 
lege education and a fine personality, he was able to attend conferen¢ 
in hotel rooms and hear things that were not brought out in the plens 
sessions. He brought back 400 feet of Color Motion Pictures and ' 
helped him edit it to tell the story. That conference should rightf 
include the Native peoples of this continent. The people who prop 
to demand a seat in‘UN should know about that conference and uni 
with them to demand justice from the arrogant whites who are real 
in the minority. 

I happen to be a white man myself, but as time goes by I am 1 
at all proud of it. The more I learn, the more I realize that the wh 
races have been the world’s greatest trouble makers. I do hope the th 
tribes have the courage to demand seats in UN and make a real issue 
the case. I am sure they can find many allies if they take that stall 
I hope they do not accept a bribe of 100 million dollars. 

WALTER MILLSAP 
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in 1946 in formation of “The } 
tive Voice,” which attempts to g 
a better understanding of the 
dians, their history and proble! 


Once described by Colum 
University as “the most unig 
little paper in the world,” this 
ficial voice of the Native Broth 
hood reaches such far-off pla¢ 
as Ceylon, England, India, Rus 
and Germany. 


In an effort to spread und 
standing of the native Canadi 
the Tig-C CGIT group has und 
taken to sell subscriptions of “ 
Native Voice.” ' 


Girls In Training- 


(Continued from Page 3) 
auxiliary force of the Native Bro- 
therhood. 

Add to her laurels the chief- 
tianship bestowed upon her in the 
House ‘of Gooksun several years 
ago—her name is Simlouax mean- 
ing “Chief Queen of the Moon” 
and a great honor she is not too 
eager to discuss—and you realize 
a well versed she is about In- 

ians. ~ 


UNIQUE PAPER 
Her interests in them resulted 
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Deletion of Some Words 
Favored by C. A. Tupper 


Mrs. Maissie Hurley, Publisher, 
“The Native Voice,” 

In “The Native Voice” of Janu- 
ary 1956, I read a long letter from 


hief Paddy Leon 
Hits “Hush, Hush’ 


Chief Paddy Leon, better known 
2s “Chairman, Northern Interior 
District” Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. will be attneding the twenty- 
ourth Annual Convention at Cape 
fudge, B.C., April 9 to 12 inclu- 
hive. Chief Leon has a dual occu- 
pation, being a _ registered big 
bame guide and a taxi driver. 

Mr. Leon is also a_ constant 
eader of The Native Voice and is 
ery intreested in the aritcle deal- 
ng with the exclusion of the Na- 
ive Brotherhood at the Confer- 
pnce held in Ottawa. Being a dem- 
peratic Native, he does not believe 
n hush, hush methods that will 
pventually affect his family and 
nany friends. 


4 ; 
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_tude to this question, 











Rev. J. C. Goodfellow, D.D., with 
regard to “Native Words Enrich 
Language” and in it I discovered 
several contradictory statements 
which afforded me _ considerable 


“amusement. 


I commend the reverend’s good 
intentions, but with all respect to 
the concise Oxford Dictionary, I 
would like to join voices with 
Chief Big White Owl in advocat- 
ing the deletion of the words 
“squaw,” “buck” and “papoose” 
from the dictionary, in that or- 
der! 

After all, as the Anglo-Saxon 
race, it is the only gentlemanly 
thing (or gesture) we can do now, 
at this late date, after murdering 
those words by our actions for so 
many years. 

Please find enclosed my renewal 
subscription to your magazine, 
which this controversy has called 
forth and I am truly sorry that I 
had gotten behind somewhat. 

I do not find anything “ominous” 
in Chief Big White Owl’s closing 
phrase, to wit: “I have spoken.” It 
is nicely put. 

This fine Red-man“phrase always 
gives me a good feeling indeed, 
and I relish greatly the motley 
confusion it arouses in the minds 
and hearts of all amateur, pro- 
fessional or pseudo-authentic_Red- 
man—“entrepeneurs.” 

I definitely do not agree with the 
Rev. J. C. Goodfellow that Chief 
Big White Owl has “mistaken zeal” 
or “an inferiority complex” in de- 
siring to delete these words from 
the dictionary. There are some 
fine nuances of spiritual feeling 
that you have really. missed, to 
date, Reverend Sir, in your atti- 
but your 
general attitude further of wishing 
to include some words of Native 
origin is to be commended, too. 
However, these additions must be 
chosen with great care and study. 

Now the question of why these 
aforementioned words should be 
deleted is an intricate study in 
spiritual values and may be ex: 
plained, but not in one sentence. 

Possibly it would require quite 
an article, but I would assure the 
clergyman that there are solid and 
real reasons behind it. I have 
known for quite a number of years, 
now, that the word “squaw” was 
an indelicate term and on the basis 
of this one word, I would be ready 
to propose deletion, the other 
words mentioned being likely in 
the same category. . 

There is one word that should 
be added to the dictionary, how- 


ever, and that is the word “mon-. 


astral.” No use running to the dic- 
tionary brothers, it ain’t there yet. 
However, it means a_ heavenly 
shade of blue such as of The One 
Star that shone over the crib ‘in 
which the Christ Child lay—many 
moons ago. 

CHARLES ANDREW TUPPER, 

Foxboro, Ontario. 


THE INDIAN WELFARE FUND 


Several independent and joint meetings have been held by The 
Longhouse Indian Service League and All Trides Center to establish 
an Indian Welfare Fund. A Fund of $50,000 has been pledged by The 
Society of Women of the Fox River Council of Churches. A $50 cheque 
has been received with the rest to follow when the new organization 
and the donors work out terms. , 

A Constitution is being drawn up and the Fund Organization will be 
charted by the State of Illinois to comply with legislation governing 
Welfare funds. This Fund will be administered by Indians, to needy 
Indians who qualify. Indians will be Welfare Investigators. 

“Two more trustees will be chosen from the donors. All trustees will 
administer thiis Fund as one body. The trustees from The Longhouse 
are Mr. Frank Smart, Chippewa; Mr. Fair, Chippewa; Cha-la-nung, Om- 
aha-Sioux. These men have been carefully chosen and The Longhouse 
has complete confidence in them and knows that they will do their best. 

Trustees from the Indian Service League are: Mr. Ellison Bowman, 
Navajo; Mrs. Irene Dixon, Menominee; Mr. Tom Greenwood, Cherokee. 

The All Tribes also sent three delegates but at this time it is un- 
known if they will participate or not. Their spokesman, Mr. Selzer, men- 
tioned they would only participate if, (1) The maximum fund for any 
one year to be distributed be $2,000; (2) if any of the participating or- 
ganizations withdrew their delegates, the rest of the Fund Organization 
be automatically dissolved; (3) on this dissolution, all monies paid out 
and all on hand be given back to the donors. 

These suggested measures, of course, will not be followed. There is 
a great need for an unrestricted Welfare Fund, for worthy needy Indian 
people in this area. For many years, Mr. Al. Cobe, director and founder 
of the Indian Service League, hs been helping needy and worthy In- 
dians. We, of The Longhouse, are greatly honored in being asked to 
share in the responsibility of a Welfare Organization for Indian people. 

SKARONIATE 
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CONTINUED 





By NEWELL E. COLLINS 





Teeumseh and War of I8I2 


Proctor received news of the 
first engagement on the pight of 
the 18th, and on the following day, 
leaving but a small guard at Fort 
Malden, with his artillery and 
more than a thousand men, moved 
across the ice to Brownstown. His 
force consisted of six hundred 
whites and possibly as many In- 
dians, the latter being under the 
leadership of the Wyandotte chief, 
Roundhead, Tecumseh being ab- 
sent collecting reinforcements. 
One historian estimates Proctor’s 
force at 1180, about equally divid- 
ed between whites and Indians. 
Three 3-pound and three 6-pound 
guns were dragged over the ice, 
manned by the crews of the Brit- 
ish ships which had been laid up 
for the winter. Proctor made no 
attempt at stealth and the mov- 
ing troops must have been plainly 
visible for miles, had Winchester 
seen fit to protect the road by 
scouts properly placed. 


On the night of January 21st the 
British and the Indians camped at 
Swan Creek, witihin five miles of 
Frenchtown, but their presence 
was not discovered for the reason 
that no sentinels had been posted. 
The night was cold and it seems 
incredible that the reflection of 
the British Camp fires was not 
seen by someone in the village. 
From one account it appears that 
the American officers were in con- 
sultation, eating apples, drinking 
cider and hot whiskey with loaf 
sugar, and laying plans for build- 
ing some sort of a fortification on 
the following day. One authority 
claims that Colonel Wells had seen 
and reported the approaching Brit- 
ish on the preceding day. 

The British and Indians broke 
their camp two hours before dawn 
and resumed their march. By day- 


break they had approached within 
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a short distance of the enclosure. 
They were being deployed for the 
attack before their presence was 
discovered. 

The Americans were still in bed, 
undressed and unarmed, and the 
surprise was so complete that had 
Proctor pressed the attack at once, 
the village would have been cap- 
tured with practically no loss to 
the British. However, he delayed 
in order to bring up his guns. This 
gave the Kentuckians an opportun- 
ity to rally under the prccection of 
the picket fence, and their long 
rifles soon wrought considerable 
havoc in the ranks of the attack- 
ers. The Kentuckians were invar- 
iably good marksmen and the Brit- 
ish uniforms against the snow 
made excellent targets. Two 3- 
pound guns were finally placed, 
but had to be abandoned as the 
gunners were shot down before 


the guns could be put in operation. 
One of the guns was left within 
twenty yards of the fence, but the 
Kentuckians were unsuccessful in 
their efforts to capture it. 
‘In the meantime a messenger 
had been dispatched for General 
Winchester, who appeared upon 
the scene partly dressed. Had all 
of the Americans been within the 
picket fence, the engagement 
might have resulted differently. 
However, the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment under Colonel Wells, had en- 
camped at the right, outside of the 
enclosure and some distance away 
on open ground. The Canadian 
militia and the Indians were able 
to outflank this detachment. Some 
of Wells’ men succeeded in regain- 
ing the enclosure, but the right 
and part of the centre were driven 
backward toward the river. 
Lieutenant Garrett, with sixteen 


men, broke away from the village 
but, struggling through deep snow, 
they were soon overtaken and mas- 
sacred. Captain Pierce and a num- 
ber of others who ventured to ex- 
pose themselves, were shot down 
at once. 

Allen’s regiment rushed to the 
assistance of Wells’ men, but these 
two were forced .back, gradually 
at first, but ending finally in al- 
most a rout as they crossed the 
river pursued by nearly six hun- 
dred Indians. 

Winchester, with his son, a lad 
of sixteen, together with Lewis, 
were catight in the retreat and cap- 
tured. Colonel Allen was_ shot 
down and nearly one hundred of 
his men. One party of thirty Amer- 
icans was pursued for almost three 
miles through the snow before be- 
ing captured and killed. General 
Winchester and Colonel Lewis 
were taken before Chief Round- 
head who stripped them of’ their 
coats and waistcoats and turned 
them over to Proctor. 





(To be continued) 








Farewell to Venerable Isaac Jacob 


By BUD ELSIE 
(Province Staff Reporter) 


WEST VANCOUVER. — Isaac 
Jacob had always wanted his own 
church, so when he had finished 
building his own home he built 
one. 

He built it in his backyard, by 
himself, with his own money and 
what he could get in donations. 

It took two or three years, but 
in the end he had what he wanted. 

On March 15 several dozen 
friends gathered in the little 
“church” to pay their final respects 
to Isaac, who died in St. Paul’s 
Hospital the Sunday before at the 
age of 72. 

They sat silent around the cof- 
fin while Pastor R. J. Mitchell 
told them that Isaac “was a good 
man.” Two candles burned on top 
of the casket and you could see the 
blue sky through the slits in the 
building’s roof. 

Two electric lightbulbs, one 
frosted, one not, hung open above 
the mourners’ heads. 

There were short Roman Catho- 
lic, Anglican, Penticostal and In- 
dian services, because there were 
members of the family from each 
group. 

You can tell this little church 
was built a part at a time, as 
funds were available. Only the 
street side of the building was 
painted and the wood is rough and 
there is not much continuity of 
architecture. 
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Isaac Jacob was a part of the 
Capilano Indian tradition. His 
father had been a “chief” in the 
Squamish band, of which the Capi- 
lanos are a part. 

Befcre he moved west of the 
Capilano River in the early 1930's, 
Isaac had a house in the central 
area of the North Shore reserva- 
tion. Six days a week it was a 
house just like any other; on Sun- 
day it was a church. People just 
came in and prayed. 

Then Isaac built his own house 


and his own church. He tock up 
totem pole carving because he 
wanted to continue in wood the 
tradition of his people. He becamé¢ 
the last of the great Indian “ora 
tors” at their council mtetings. 

Thursday night his friends held 
a “feast” in the little banquet room| 
which adjoins the church at 7% 
Marine Drive, and, as is tradition 
they rose one after another 
extol the deeds of the deceased. 

Mostly they spoke about Isaac’ 
church. 
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Lack of Leadership 





Government Criticized For Poor Housing 


The chairman of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C.’s Legis- 
lative Committee told members 
of the provincial Legislature’s 
committee on labor in Victoria 
last month that the B.C. Gov- 
ernment should have more 
control over sanitation condi- 
tions on Indian Reserves than 
is now the case. 


Speaking for the Brotherhood, 
he Rev. Dr. Peter R. Kelly said 
ow-housing standards were one of 
he greatest shames of the Native 
population. Poorly constructed 
ouses, he said, were the direct 
esult of a lack of leadership by 
he Government, 

Accompanied by _ Brotherhood 
president Robert Clifton, Dr. Kelly 
old the committee that depressed 
sanitary conditions can be rectified 
by a firmer. Government attitude 
shown through the work of its 
elfare supervisors, the Legisla- 
ive expert declared. 

“The greatest thing this govern- 
ent can do,” the Indian leader 
old the committee, “is to enforce 
better sanitary conditions on In- 
lian reserves.” 

“They have been careless about 
hat,” he added. 

EARS EPIDEMIC 

“I am afraid of an epidemic 
breaking out on some reserves be- 
ause of a lack of sanitation,” Dr. 
elly said. 

The Indian population must be 
reated on an equal footing with 
he white population, he said; but 
dvised that change in the Indian 
yay of life comes from within and 
not from the surface.” 

“You. have to change the out- 
pok, the minds, and the thinking 
f the people,” Dr. Kelly said. 
Lowest housing and sanitation 
andards are found in Indian 
illages bordering on cities and 
pwns, Dr. Kelly said. He men- 
oned the Nanaimo Indian village 

an example of this and said the 
ouses “are anything but homes.” 
“This is to our shame.” 

O CONCERN 

“No one seems to have very 
uch concern for these segregated 
eople.” 

However, he said that after dark 
ootleggers and others “are very 
usy in Indian villages near the 
ties and towns,” during the time 
hen, according to ancient Indian 
biklore, the ghosts come out of 
ding. 

The only place where Indians can 
bake social contacts off the reserve 
_In the beer parlor, Dr. Kelly 
hid. The Indian learns too late, 

added, that many of the so- 
blled friends he meets there are 
ot friends at all and are not in- 
prested in him as an individual. 


In addition to health and welfare 
and housing, Dr. Kelly told the 
committee that Indian children 
everywhere in the province should 
have equal educational opportuni- 


ties with white children. 

Often in the past, he said, teach- 
ers who were not qualified to teach 
in white schools, were sent to the 
Indian reserve schools. 





Chicago Churches Aid 
Welfare 


Sago Skennah Koah! 


The Chicago Council of Churches 
set aside their collection for the 
first Sunday of Lent to be used 
for Indian Missions and Indian 
Welfare. A great many people 
have worked hard to bring about 
this achievement. Some churches 
were able to give their entire 
Sunday collections, some were able 
to give but a portion. 

However, they all gave. The 
first week of Lent, many Chicago 
newspapers carried this good news. 
With the Termination Law a reali- 
ty help is needed, for these Native 
Americans. 

A new Indian organization is try- 
ing to form in Chicago. It is called 
American Indian League. Chief 
Thundercloud, its president, is well 
known in Chicago for his conces- 
sion at Olson Rug Co. He is a 
direct decendent of chief Pontiac, 
the great Ottawa chief. 

Col. Lester Johnson is vice-presi- 
dent. Col. Johnson is well known 
in Army circles here and in the 
Society of the Westerners. He is 
a retired army doctor. Over 40 
years ago Col. Johnson, then Sgt.- 
Maj. Johnson of a combat cavalry 
regiment was the first man of his 
regiment to be fired on. 

Skaroniate was in the same regi- 
ment. When the regiment was on 
detail Sgt. Johnson was left at 
camp and it was attacked by per- 
sons unknown, who were after the 
replacement of horses that had 
arrived. 

Skaroniate was sent back with 
a dismounted detail to assist Sgt. 
Johnson. The detail left Point 
Isabell, riding on a narrow gauge 
railroad such as is portrayed in 
western movies of today. 

Chief Black Bear a Shawnee, 
well known for his_ individual 
shows, is second vice-president. 
Daniel Green and his youth move- 
ments through the YMCA are well 
known through the city and by the 
Indians here, he is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Ohmme and her husband Vic, 
and Skaroniate of The Longhouse 
were guests at the last meeting 
cf the American Indian League, 
but are not members. 

The integrating organizations of 
the American Indian League are, 
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The Indian Theatre Guild which 
features beautiful Morning Star, 
the great granddaughter (a few 
times removed) of the Ottawa 
Chief Pontiac. The Indian Star, a 
news paper is in the offing. 


News of all Indian organizations 
of Chicago are hoped tc be in this 
paper. The Indian Service League 
is listed as an integrating organ- 
ization. However the Indian Serv- 
ice Leagues officers have not noti- 
fied me of this integration. 


It must be remembered the Am- 
erican Indian League is no part of 
The Longhouse, nor is it a part 
of the Indian Welfare Fund. The 
constitution of The Longhouse 
does not permit it to integrate 


“There are Indian reserve schools 
that are far behind other schools,” 
he said. 

Rev. Kelly, a United Church 
minister and an Indian chief, told 
the legislature’s committee on 
labor that in the churches’ desire 
to be helpful they never encour- 
aged the Indians to stand on their 
own feet and do things for them- 
selves. 

“The idea to encourage the in- 
itiative of their own was lacking,” 
Dr. Kelly said. “The church didn’t 
insist on that. They treated the 
Indians as minors and that was 
wrong. I blame the churches, my 
own United Church, and the Meth- 
odists and the Prebyterians before 
that. And the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches, too.” 
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with any organization, though it 
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Unfair Deal For Canada’s Indians 


By Judith Robinson 
In The Toronto Telegram 


(Submitted by Big White Owl, 
Eastern Associate Editor) 
TTAWA.—Hope had been 

growing lately that a new 
regime in the Department of 
Indian Affairs might redeem a 
past of which Canadians have 
every right to be ashamed. 

Old injustices were to be erased. 
Descendants of the original own- 
ers of Canada’s real estate were to 
get a new and better deal. The in- 
defensible practice of letting any 
and every other branch, official 
and department of Government 
ride over Indian treaty and pro- 
perty rights at will was to end. 
The Department of Indian Affairs, 
so long a nest of singing birds, was 
at last to start minding its business 
and looking after the interests of 
Canadian Indians. 

So Hope was saying only the day 
before yesterday. Since yesterday 
Hope hasn’t been saying a thing. 
Hope took a nasty knock yester- 
Gay, February 23, at Question Time 
in the House of Commons. 

The question asked by the Hon. 
Member for Kamloops, E. D. Ful- 
ton (PC) was addressed to Minis- 
ter Pickersgill. It concerned the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Caughnawaga Indian Reservation. 
Would the Minister, Mr. Fulton 
asked, intervene on behalf of the 
Indians on the reservation to halt 
the entry into and destruction of 
their property by contractors of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation 


“at least until the question of com- 
pensation is settled?” 

Minister Pickergill replied: “No, 
Mr. Speaker; the Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration will not 
intervene.” 

The matter, Minister Pickersgill 
continued, was proceeding accord- 
ing to law. The Indians affected 
had been “seen individually by the 
legal adviser of my department.” 
Arrangements, Minister ‘Pickers- 
gill said, had been made “between 
the Seaway Authority, my depart- 
ment and the band’s counsel and 
a committee appointed by the 
band.” 

No houses, Minister Pickersgill 
assured Mr. Fulton when he ques- 
tioned further, were being destroy- 
ed “until alternative accommoda- 
tion is provided.” 

The member (CCF) for Yorkton, 
G. H. Castleden pursued the 
matter. Would Minister Pickers- 
gill say what compensation was 
being given the people living on 
the Caughnawaga Reserve whose 
property was being confiscated? 

Minister Pickersgill deprecated 
the use of the word “confiscated.” 
Expropriation was the term; “ex- 
propriation for which full and ad- 
equate compensation will be paid.” 
Though nothing had been paid yet, 
it would be when agreement had 
been reached between his depart- 
ment and the Band and the Seaway 
Authority. If agreement was not 


reached the matter would be “de- ~* 


cided properly by the courts.” 
Mr. Fulton tried again: Might 
he ask Minister Pickersgill if he had 
seen a delegation of members of 
the Caughnawaga Band lately, and 


if so, what they had come .about? 
The Speaker ruled that one out. 
He would not permit questions 
and answers “about who comes in- 
to this building and what for.” 
So the answer to the question 
had to be sought elsewhere. The 
answer is that a deputation of 
Caughnawaga Indians did call 
upon Minister Pickersgill this week 
and the purpose of their call was 
to protest against his department’s 
failure to protect their legal rigths. 
Minister Pickersgill’s department 
has permitted the Seaway Auth- 
ority to take the law into its own 
hands, and send bulldozers into 
the Caughnawaga Reserve to de- 
stroy property on which no ex- 
propriation is completed, no agree- 
ment has yet been reached and for 
which no compensation has beer 


paid. 

Without notice, without a scrap 
of writing to protect their rights, 
or to acknowledge that they have 
any, Caughnawaga land owners 
recently found their property de- 
livered over to destruction. Their 
interests are in Minister~ Pickers- 
gill’s guardian hands and the bull- 
cozers are on their land; pushing 
down trees and fences, destroying 
access roads, obliterating land- 
marks, making houses untenable. 

It is true, as Minister Pickers- 
gill assured the House with letter- 
of-the-law _ self-righteousness,- that 
no houses are being destroyed — 
yet. But the amount of use an 
owner can get out of a house which 
stands marooned in the midst of 
a wholesale bulldozing operation 
is not great; and beyond the letter 
of the law is the spirit of justice. 

Study of a long and shabby re- 


cord turns up few reasons wh 
any Canadian Indian should t 
the Department of Indian Affa 
to see that he gets a fair deal. 

In the Caughnawaga lands case 
Minister Pickersgill may intend 
to see justice done. If so, he need 
to show his intentions a little more 
clearly, and to start by getting the 
Seaway Corporation off property; 
on which they have no shadow of 
legal right.’ 

Some day some minister in 
charge of Indian Affairs is going 
to have to learn that he is trustee 
for the honor of the Canadian 
people as well as for the prop- 
erty and welfare of the Cana- 
dian Indian. Minister Pickers- 
gill obviously has not learned 
it yet. 


B.C. Indians 
Carpenters 


Indians ‘who inhabited B.C’s 
2000 years ago were “the best car 
penters in North America,” Dr. 
Charles E. Borden told a meeting 
of Canadian Federation of Uni 
versity Women Monday night. 

Dr. Borden spoke on discoveries 
he and his assistants have made in 
Marpole Midden, site of an ancien 
Indian settlement. 

He said Indians were building 
lodges 30 feet wide, 20 feet high 
and “possibly 300 feet long” from 
cedar logs.and planks at the be 
ginning of the Christian era. 

“The were remarkably good 
woodworkers,” said Dr. Borden 
“Using stone hammers and axe 
and elk-horn wedges, they pro 
duced buildings that would be dif 
ficult" to construct today.” 
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